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PART III. Parliament

Conflicts
between
Lords and
Commons.

upon any proposal. But the Conference held in 1948 nearly reached
agreement on proposals which retained the power to delay legisla-
tion and suggested no corresponding increase of power In other
directions. The House of Lords as at present constituted performs
competently the task of revising legislation which is not regarded as
sacrosanct by the Government and of debating matters of public
importance. A reformed House of Lords, if based upon the elective
principle, would inevitably come into conflict with the House of
Commons, while, if based on any other principle, its composition
would in all probability incline to be predominantly conservative,
It is noticeable that in those countries where a second chamber
proves of most value the constitution is federal The Lower House
is elected on a population basis, while the Upper House normally
represents the component parts of the federation and thus secures
that the point of view of the component States is put forward.
Since the Parliament Act, 1911, the knowledge that the House of
Commons can usually enforce its will upon the House of Lords
has rendered less important the older methods for the solution of
conflicts between the two Houses, though the opportunities for a
conflict between Lords and Commons between 1912 and 1945 were
few. Since then the Lords, except on the issue of the Parliament Bill
itself, have avoided a direct clash, but on two important occasions
the Government did not resist vital amendments made by the Lords.
If the Lords accept without amendment a Bill sent up to them by the
House of Commons, they announce to the Commons that they have
agreed to the Bill If they amend a Bill, they return it with a message
that they agree to the Bill with amendments to which they desire the
consent of the Commons. Apart altogether from the provisions of
the Parliament Act, for the Lords to amend a financial provision is &
breach of the privileges of the Commons, This rule is sometimes
waived owing to the fact that so many Bills containing financial
provisions raise issues of general political, as much as financial,
importance. If the Lords amend a financial provision (not being a
money Bill certified under the Parliament Act), the question of
privilege'is raised when the Bill is returned to the House of Commons,
but the House may waive privilege and consider the amendments
made by the Lords on their merits. In the past if the Commons
disagreed with the amendments made by the Lords, there were two
methods for attempting to effect an agreement. A formal conference
could be held.1 Alternatively a Committee of the House which was
disagreeing with amendments could send to the other House a state-
ment of their reasons, together with the amended Bill. A settlement
would probably be reached by informal conferences between the
partytleaders.
1 As to conferences, see Anson, op. cit., Vol. L, p, 298.